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ABSTRACT 

Parent involvement in their children's schooling 
declines dramatically as students move through middle school and high 
school, though students still want and need their parents' help to 
reach educational goals. This newsletter presents several articles on 
partnerships between schools and families and between families and 
community programs. The title article describes a collaborative 
effort at six schools to identify parent-school partnership practices 
that are appropriate at the high school level, how the schools can 
develop and implement such practices, and how the practices actually 
affect those involved. The remaining articles are: (1) "Small Wins of 
Family Literacy Programs Can Be Extended into Middle Schools"; (2) 
"How Parent Centers Strengthen Family, School, and Community 
Relationships in Four Urban Schools"; (3) "A Manual Provides 
Guidelines for Coaching in Community Programs"; and (4) "Moving 
toward Comprehensiveness in Integrating Family Services through 
Collaboration and Empowerment: How Are We Doing?" (HTH) 
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High Schools Gear Up to Create Effective 
School and Family Partnerships 



ERIC 



Parent involvement in their children's 
*chooling declines dramatically as stu- 
dents move from the elementary grades 
through middle school and high school. 
Hut students continue to want and need 
the support of their parents and other 
adults to help them reach their educa- 
tional goals. 

Center researchers Joyce L. Epstein and 
Lori J. Connors have been working with 
six high schools — two urban, two subur- 
ban, and two rural — in a collaborative 
effort to identity what parcnt-schoo! part- 
nership practices arc appropriate at the 
high school level, how the schools can 
develop and implement such practices, 
and how the practices actually affect the 
students, parents, and teachers involved. 

In a scries of meetings, Epstein and 
Connors and teams from each school dis- 
cussed the schools' current practices — 
what they were alreadv doing to involve 
families and their ideas for doing more. 
Each school also administered surveys to 
c ^th grade teachers, parents, and students 
to provide information from each group 
about attitudes and beliefs about family 
involvement and the school, current prac- 
tices considered weak or strong, levels of 
current parent involvement (including 
school practices for reaching out to con- 
tact parents), anddemographicand school- 
specific information. The researchers have 
analyzed the data provided by these sur- 
veys and summarized the preliminary re- 
sults, which are being used by the schools 
to develop multi-year action plans for a 



comprehensive and responsive setof fam- 
ily partnership practices at the high school 
level. 

Current Practices and Ideas: Some 
Blue-Chip Stocks in the Trust Fund, 
But Sonne Junk Bonds Too 

The six high schools are all part of 
Man-land's Tomorrow — a state drop-out 
prevention initiative that puts family in- 
volvement on the school agenda. Thus 
these high schools already had some prac- 
tices underway, although none had worked 
systematically to develop their programs. 
Epstein and Connors describe where these 
schools are starting from — the existing 
practices in each school — as a "trust fund," 
recognizing that each school's past prac- 
tices can be built upon to create further 
partnerships, and also recognizing that 
trust is a primary element in the effort to 
develop comprehensive practices of part- 
nership over time. 

An action .am from each school and 
Center rest an ners Epstein and Connors 
collaborate toidentify their trust funds — 
a combination of existing practices and 
ideas for further practices. The schools 
and researchers categorized the activities 
that were being conducted according to 
the six-type framework developed by 
Epstein to help schools build strong fam- 
ily, school, and community partnerships. 

Type I — Parenting * Adolescent Development. 
This refers to schools helping to improve 
parents' understanding of adolescent de- 
velopment, parenting skills, and the con- 



ditions at home for learning. The school 
also seeks to improve itsown understand- 
ing of the families of its students. Activi- 
ties and ideas in the trust funds of the six 
high schools included home visits, farnils 
.support groups, referrals for special ser- 
vices, social services, providing informa- 
tion to parents about teens, and providing 
parenting skills for teen parents. 

Type II — Communicating. This refers to 
the basic obi igations of schools to improve 
the communications from school to home 
and from home to school about school 
programs and students' progress, includ- 
ing the use of letters, memos, reportcards, 
newsletters, conferences, and other 
mechanisms. Activities and ideas included 
easing the transition to high school (orien- 



School "trust funds" support 
effective partnerships 1 

Family literacy program 
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radon letters, tours for middle grade stu- 
dents, summer and fall orientations for 
students and parents), holding back-to- 
school nights, signing pledges/contracts 
with parents, using phone and mail com* 



Each school's past 
practices can be 
built upon to create 
further partnerships 
...Trust is a 
primary element. 



munications(includingnewsletters),hold- 
ing conferences, providing information 
on school policies and programs. 

Type III — Volunteering. This u ;ers to the 
involvement in school of parent and com- 
munity volunteers, and the involvement 
of parents and others who come to the 
school to support and watch student per- 
formances, sports, and other events. High 
school practices and ideas included vol- 
unteer activities (parents help other par- 
ents, call about attendance, talk about 
their careers, mentor students), and in- 
creasing family attendance at school 
events. 



Type rV— Learning Activities at Home. This 
refers to improving family involvement 
in learning activities at home, including 
involvemcntinhomework,classwork,and 
curricular-related interactions and deci- 
sions. Activities and ideas from the high 
schools included helping parents to help 



students set goals and select courses, pro- 
viding college information, and conduct- 
ing career transition programs. 

Type V— Decision Making. This refers to 
parentsandodicr community residents in 
advisory, decision-making, or advocacy 
roles in parent associations, advisory com- 
mittees,and school improvementorschool 
site councils. It also refers to parent and 
community activists in independent ad- 
vocacy groups that work for school im- 
provement. The six high schools' activi- 
ties ano ideas included creating more ac- 
tive parent organizations, and increasing 
the numbers of parents, students, and 
community members cn advisory and 
decision-making groups. 

Type VI — Collaboratingwith the Community. 
This refers to activities of schools, fami- 
lies,orstudentsinvolvinganyof the com- 
munity organizationsorinstitutions which 
share some responsibility for children\s 
development and success. High school 
activities and ideas included community 
involvement in school-linked health care 
programs, delineatingaclear role for fami- 
lies in business-school partnerships, of- 
fering workshops at school about commu- 
nity resources, and informing families 
about students' community service ac- 
tivities and requirements. 

Thus the high schools, with their current 
practices and their ideas for more, had 
trust funds upon which to build. Some 
were better endowed than others, and 
some of the endowments were more idea- 
based than practice-based. 

Epstein and Connors note that "In these 
high schools, as in mostothers,pastefforts 
of partnership have been limited. Few 
parents are informed about or involved in 
their teens' education. Even the most 
basic communications are not system- 
atized to reach all families, and many ... are 
limited to negative messages or discus- 
sions about students'problems. Families 
are rarely guided to conduct discussions 
with their teens about important school 
decisions or plans for their future." 

The next task was to examine the schools' 
current practices and ideas, make im- 
provements, and add other practices based 



on the specific needs of their school's 
teachers, students, and families. These 
needs were identified through surveys 
conducted by each school, with the data 
for each analyzed by the researchers on 
the project. 



Survey Results: Teachers, Students, 
at id Parents Provide Information for 
Building Partnerships 

Teachers, students, and parents, through 
the surveys, discussed their attitudes to- 
ward their school and the importance of 
family involvement, and contributed their 
thoughts about the current condition of 
parent involvement practices at the high 
school, what practices they would like to 
see put into place, and suggestions for 
next steps that should be taken. 

Four themes emerged from Connors' and 
Epstein's analyses of the data on atti- 
tudes: school and community relation- 
ships, importance of parent involvement 
and willingness to be involved, time and 
training for school-family partnership ac- 
tivities, and the frequency, amount, and 
type of homework assigned. 

There's much agreement by ail three 
groups of respondents in theseareas, with 
some differences. Teachers, parents, and 
students atall six high schools worry about 
their communities being unsafe and nor. 
having good after-school and evening ac- 
tivities for teens — in general, recognizing 
that all the schools need to strengthen 
connections with their communities. At 
the same time, they tend to rate their 
school itself as a good place (78% of par- 
ents, 62% of students, and 49% of teach- 
ers), and more than 90% of parents re- 
ported being welcome at their teen's high 
school. 

More than 90% of the parents and teach- 
ers and 82% of the students agreed that 
parent involvement was needed at the 
high school level. And many parents 
(more than 80%) said they wanted to be 
more involved, a view supported by more 
than 50% of students, who want their 
parents to be more involved. Only32%of 
the teachers, however, felt thatitwas their 
responsibility to involve parents. 
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Themes and Issues in 
Developing High School 
Partnerships with Families 
and Communities 



Further agreement among teachers, stu- 
dents, and parents occurs on the issue of 
time — nobody has a lot to spare. About 
50% of the teachers say they don't have 
enough rime to involve families; about 
50% of students say they don't have 
enough time to talk to their parent about 
school or homework, and about 25% of 
parents say they do not have enough ti me 
to talk with their teen on a daily basis 
about school. 

School Practices, Teachers, parents, and 
students rated how well their school was 
conducting activities within the six types 
of school- family-community partnership 
practices. They identified practices that 
were currently strong, needed improve- 
ment, or needed to be added, forming a 
profile of "opportunities for growth" for 
each school. Again, there were many a reas 
ofagreementamongthegroups,butsome 
differences. 

In all the high schools, parents (72%), 
students (61%), and teachers (95%) be- 
lieved that the school should start or im- 
prove practices to help parents under- 
stand more about adolescent develop- 
ment- Teachers, parents, and students 
also felt that communication practices 
should be improved in three ways: reach 
more families with information about 
school programs and student progress; 
contact families more often with positive 
news about students, and provide more 
information to help students plan their 
futures. Teichers(88%)clearly supported 
the idea that more parents and other com- 
muni ty members should volunteer to help 
at school — but 70% of the parents noted 
that they had never been asked to volun- 
teer. Students weren't entirely sold on 
the idea of their parents being active in 
the school — 40% thought it was not im- 
portant to "invite my parents to become 
volunteers," 22% said it was not impor- 
tant to "invite parents to school programs 
or events," and 55% said no, don't ask my 
parent to go on a class trip. 

Teachers, parents, and students in all six 
schools "felt that practices to assist par- 
ents in monitoring and improvingstudent 
homework should be developed or 
strengthened" Connors and Epstein note. 
At the same time, most parents say they 



Several general themes and issues 
have emerged from the collabora- 
tive effort of the researchers and 
high schools to create school-fa m- 
lly-communlty partnerships that 
have Implications for the design of 
programs and their progress. For 
example: 

Barriers Exist That Hinder Develop- 
ment. The school action teams Iden- 
tified ten barriers to effective school 
and family partnerships In high 
schools. A partial list includes teach- 
ers' assumptions that many parents 
are uninterested in their children's 
education, teachers' lack of knowl- 
edge about effective practices or 
how to adapt practices, and fami- 
lies' transportation, child care, and 
work-schedule problems. 

Home-to-School Information is 
Needed. Schools need but don't 
get enough of the good Informa- 
tion that families can provide about 
their teenagers' talents and needs. 

The Mail Doesn't Always Get 
Through. Schools have little confi- 
dence that students will cany mes- 
sages and reports home to their 
families, but mailing Is not much 



are doing the four practices that teachers 
thinkaremostimportanucheckinghome- 
work (85% of parents say they talk to their 
teen about homework); talking to the 
teen about school at home (94% of par- 
ents say they talk to their teen about 
school); telling teen that school is impor- 
tant (88% of parents say yes, they do this), 
and helping the teen balance activi- 
ties(88% of parents say they help their 
teen plan time for homework, chores, and 
other responsibilities). 



better— It takes money, address | 

lists are difficult to keep up to date , 1 

and many students Intercept mail i 

from the school before a parent I 

can get 1 1. I 

Students Mast Be In the Loop. Atthe 1 

high school level , students must be I 

active participants In school-fam- I 

ily-community partnerships . 1 

Some Practices Are More Pertinent 1 
for High Schools. A number of | 
basic practices In each type of | 
schooHarnlry-communlty partner- 1 
ship are especially appropriate In 1 
hlghschools. To improve parenting 
skills, schools can provide useful and 
easy to read information about 
adolescent development; to Im- 
prove communications, schools 
should establishstrong connections 
with parents at the point of transi- 
tion between middle grades and 
high schools; to organize volunteers 1 
effectively, schools should recruit I 
and coordinate volunteers to help 
students explore occupations and 
work sites; to Involve fa mllies In learn- 
ing at home, schools should pro- 
vide materials and information 
about setting academic goals, 
making course choices, and carry- 
ing out postsecondary plans. 

/ 

All groups agreed that parents should be 
included on committees to review school 
policy and the curriculum, and in other 
decision making groups. Many students 
(70%) said that they too want to be in- 
cluded on committees that make deci- 
sions about the school As for community 
involvement — parents and students say 
that the best thing communities can do is 
provide employment or job training to 
teens. More than 80% of the parents 
wanted information on summer and part- 
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ri me jobs for tee n s; mo re tha n 70% wa n ted 
information on job training for teens; 
andthe students themselves wanted in- 
formation about job training (56%) and 
after-school jobs (65%). 

"Theactivitiesthatparcnts,students,and 
teachers would like their school to begin 
or improve were similar for schools in city, 
suburban, and rural locations/' Connors 
and Epstein note. "High school teachers, 
students, and families ... have a surpris- 
ingly common vision of high schools that 
i nform and involve families in their tee.V 
education." 

Some Topics Are Especially 
Important for High Schools 

There are reasons why parent involve- 
ment drops off drastically in high schools. 
And each of these reasons becomes a 
special topic that programs of school-fam- 
ily-community partnerships at the high 
school level have to deal with. These 
include the needs that adolescents have 
for more autonomy and responsibility, 
more working parents who live further 
from the high schools, the more complex 
organization of the high school, and high 
school teachers who have greater num- 
bers of students to teach, more special- 
ized training, and more families to in- 
volve. 

The school survey results have implica- 
tions for building partnerships that deal 
with these topics. For example, more 
than 70% of the students say that they 
wouldliketobeincluded in parent-teacher 
conferences, reflecting their needs to as- 
sume responsibility and maintain their 
autonomy. More than halfof the students 
reported that they make decisions 
/7/0/tfabout their high school courses, per- 
haps reflectingautonomy, but also imply- 
ing the need for more parent input in 
making such truly crucial decisions. 

Eighty-one percent of the high -school 
teachers say that family involvement is 
important, and 33% say they personally 
strongly support it — but only 3% of them 
think that parents strongly support it A 
major task of high school partnerships will 
be to convince these teachers that parents 
really do want to be involved and that the 
teacherscan effectively involve mostfami- 
lics. Survey data from parents such as that 



collected in these six high schools can 
help teacherssee thesimilarities in family 
and school goals for better involvement. 

Next Steps 

The high schools in this project are al- 
readyengaged in implementing new and 
improved practices for ninth-grade stu- 
dents and families, and they'll follow up 
this work by extending the practices to 
inform and involve families throughout 
the grades. Examples of the practices 
they'll be building on include: 

• A five-session workshop series in which 
parents discuss teen behavior and appro- 
priate parenting practices 

• "Survival packets" given to each 9th- 
grade parent which include school tele- 
phone numbers, important meetingdates, 
school policies 

• Students work on a u ten-year plan" for 
their futures and discuss their goals with 
a family member. 



Family literacy programs — which com- 
bine adult literacy education and early 
childhood education with parentingedu- 
cation — are u achievingsmall, butconsis- 
tent and concrete, improvements in both 
adults* and children's learning and educa- 
tionally supportive behaviors," according 
to Center researcher Lori J. Connors of 
Johns Hopkins University. 

In addition, her evaluation of. a family 
literacy program based in a middle school 
finds evidence that these "small wins" 
might be attainable also for parents of 
students in the middle grades. 

Family literacy programs work from a 
holistic premise, Connors says: "Deep 
and lasting change will occur only when 
parents have adequate literacy skills to 
enable them to support their families, 
economicallyandeducationally,andwhen 
children's growth and development is 
sustained." Thus these programs have 



Connors and Epstein suggest some "get 
started" steps for other urban, suburban, 
or rural high schools. Creatingan "Action 
Team for School-Family-Community 
Partnerships" is the first step. Basic 
fundingmustthenbesecured(theproject 
schools each have a small stipend per 
semester to work with). 

The Action Team needs to get informa- 
tion about what partnerships practices 
the school's teachers, students, and fami- 
lies are interested in pursuing. While 
gathering this information the team can 
begin selecting appropriate practices, in- 
cluding some basic ideas outlined by the 
high schools in this project The research- 
ers provide a chartof basic practices, cov- 
ering the six types of school, family, and 
community partnerships, that might be 
considered by "any high school." 



multiple objectives — they seek to de- 
velop positive attitudes toward educa- 
tion, to improve parenting practices, to 
provide more exposure to literacy activi- 
ties, to improve adult literacy (including 
receiving a GED and obtaining jobs), and 
to improve learning skills in children. 

Con nors reviews the reported results from 
four family literacy programs on each of 
these objectives. Table 1 shows the re- 
sults for the Parent and Child Education 
(PACE) program, the Kenan Trust Fam- 
ily Literacy Project, the National Even 
Start Project, and Project SELF HELP. 
Most of these programs are in early stages 
of evaluation, and their measures are not 
always the best, but some immediate, 
short-term gains have been found. The 
table clearlyshows "aseriesofsmallwins," 
Connors notes. And while any one small 
win might be relatively unimportant on 
its own, a series of small wins "can create 
major changes in individuals, families, 
practice, and policy." 



Small Wins of Family Literacy 
Programs Can Be Extended 
Into Middle Schools 
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Family Literacy at th* Middle 
School 

Family literacy programs have been imple- 
mented with parents of preschoolers and 
elementary school children — but can the 
model also be implemented at the middle 
school level, tobreak the intergenerational 
cycie of poor school achievement for ado- 
lescents and their parents? Can programs 
be developed that not only provide 
parenting education and improve the lit- 
eracy of parents, but also address adoles- 
cent needs for autonomy while capturing 
their widely fluctuating interests? 

The Parent Academy, located in a public 
middle school in the inner-city of Balti- 
more, serves familiesof the middleschool 
and surrounding school community. The 
project is a community agency and school 
collaboration thatoffers adult literacy ser- 
vices and parenting education for adults, 
and homework help for students. In its 
first year (November 1992 through June 
1993), twenty-one parents enrolled in the 
program, and a total of 85 classes were 
conducted in the areas of reading, math, 
writing, parenting, and life skills. Two- 
hourclasses were held on Mondays.Tues- 
days, and Wednesdays in the late after- 
noon. 

A unique feature of the project included 
joint parent-child writing using the 
school's computers. The program's in- 
structors first allowed time for the parents 
to become familiar with the computers 
without their children present. Then, in 
the parent-child activities, the instructor 
posed a question and the parents and 
children responded to it jointly on the 
computer, or the parent or child gener- 
ated the con.puter dialogue, or the parent 
and child worked together to write a poem 
on the computer. 

"The joint dialogue component on the 
computer needs further development," 
Connors notes, "but holds promise as a 
method to increase both parent-child com- 
munication and the computer literacy 
skills of both parents and children." 

Connors' evaluation of the development, 
implementation,andoutcomesofthepro- 
gram was based on parent and staff inter- 
views, classroom observations, and logs 
kept by the Parent Academy staff. She 



found the usual first-year start-up prob- 
lems — irregular attendance, a 61 percent 
retention rate (of the 21 initial partici- 
pants, 13 logged enough time in the pro- 
gram to count as being "served"), the 
need to revise curriculum to better meet 
participants' needs, delay in obtaining 
access to computers for use in the parent- 
child joint writing activities, and so on. 

But staffinterviews at the end of the year 
reflected a positive consensus that the 



pro£/am was having some success. The 
adult literacy component had been imple- 
mented, and suggestions based on first- 
year experience would help to fully imple- 
ment all program components next year. 
The school's faculty had accepted and 
supported the program. 

And parent interviews revealed positive 
outcomes. Parents reported that their 
new literacy skills improved their daily 
lives, from writing grocery lists to balanc- 
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A Comparison of Expected Effects 
With Reported Results of Four Family Literacy Programs 



Expected 
Effects 


Pace's 

Reported 
Results 


Kenan's 

Reported 

Results 


Even Start's 

Reported 

Results 


Self Help's 

Reported 

Results 


unproved 
Attitude 
Towards 
Educa- 
tion 


parents' 
expectations of 
children's future 
education 
significantly 
improved 


many parents 
more confident 
in ability to 
learn, expected 
children to 
complete high 
school 


L/al 1 J to 

increased 
expectations 
for child's 
school success 
and graduation 
from high 
school 


many parents had 
higher expecta- 
tions for children's 
future education 


Improved 

Parenting 

Skills 


parents gave 
their children 
more choices and 
increased 
independence 
more often 


many parents 
more patient 
with children 
at home, talked 
to children 
instead of 
spanking 


parents more 
patient and 
used less 
physical 
punishment, 
more positive 
communication 
with children 


many parents 
improved their 
use of positive 
communication 
and discipline 
techniques with 
their children 


Greater 
Literacy 
Models 
in the 
Home 


reading at home, 
engaged in 
"school-like" 
activities with 
children, sang 
songs with 
children 


rys i n v HQ Tf* n t c 

ii laii y LJdic-iiio 

increased 
reading of 
newspapers and 
books, helped 
children with 
homework more 
often 


parents 
provided more 
reading 
materials in 
the home 


many paiciii* 
provided place for 
homework, had 
library cards, 
provided more 
educational 
resources 


Improved 

Adult 

Literacy 

including 
receiving a 
GEDand 
obtaining jobs 


70% received 
GED or raised 
academic levels 
by 2 or more 
grades 


many passed 
the GED, 
entered 
community 
college, had full 
or part-time job 


small positive 
gains on prc- 
post measures 
of literacy 


math and life skill 
scort improved 
significantly 


Improved 
Learning 
Skills 
in 

Children 


significant 
improvement in 
children's 
learning skills 


75% ranked in 
upper half and 
35% ranked in 
top fourth of 
class according 
to teachers 


improved on 
tests of school 
readiness and 
language 
development 


teacher ratings of 
elementary 
students im- 
proved, reading 
skills maintained 
over the summer, 
preschool literacy 
skills improved 
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ingthcircheckbooks tohelpingtheirchil- 
dren with math homework. 

'The Parent Academy was beginning to 
reach some of the goals for participants," 
Connors found. "Some participants had 
begun toimprovetheiradultliteracy skills 
in preparation for higher level basic edu- 
cation classes. Some participants had 
improved their parenting skills and self- 
confidence as their children's primary 
educator. Parents viewed the school and 
school-related staff as positive, support- 
ive, and available as a personal resource 
for their own an d their children's needs." 

Where To From Here? 

Family literacy programs are ambitious 
endeavors — they tackle both low levels 
of literacy in adult populations and low 
levels of academic attainment of school- 
children. And so far, Connors finds, they 
arc producing some sriiall wins that are 
"valuable gains" on the road to long-term 
change." But major issues remain to be 
studied and resolved if these programs are 
to achieve their full potential. Connors 
cites five issues. 

Cbrijying program labeh and expectations. 
Our society needs a range of literacy ser- 
vices. Our expectations for what these 
services can accomplish and our measure- 
ments of their accomplishments need to 
be tailored to actuaf program goals and 
objectives. Family literacy interventions, 
family-focused interventions, adult edu- 
cation interventions, and so on need to be 
clearly described in terms of who they 
seive and what they are expected to ac- 
complish. 

Developing successful school-community col- 
laborative relationships. These efforts re- 
quire "patience and nurturing," Connors 
notes. Successful collaborations between 
schools and community organizations to 
provide family literacy programs require 
planning together, sharing responsibili- 
ties, and developing visibility — and allo- 
cations of time and resources must be 
sufficient. 

Developing better methods oj instruction and 
measures of adult literacy. Learner-centered 
instruction, rather than drill and memori- 
zation of out-of-context skills, may be 
more effective in keeping adults in lit- 



eracy programs — but many participants 
wanttocomplete theirhigh school equiva- 
lency exam, a very basic-skills oriented 
test And there's a further complication, 
Connors notes. Standardized instruments 
that measure the growth of adultsMiteracy 
skills may not adequately capture what is 
taught or what is needed by adults once 
they leave the program. 

Integrating evaluation into ongoing program 
development and staff training. Program 
evaluation can provide policy makers, 
funders, and practitioners with evidence 
that the program is beneficial and how it 
can be made more beneficial. But pro- 
gram evaluators (researchers) and pro- 
gram staff have different skills, different 



tasks toaocomplish,andoftenIittIeaware« 
ness of the complexities of each other's 
roles. Program staff and evaluators need 
to participate joindy in program develop- 
ment, implementation, and outcome as- 
sessment to develop awareness, build 
trust, and share responsibilities. 

Providing family literacy services in middle 
schools. Adolescentscontinuetoneedthe 
active support and involvement of their 
families. The potential of family literacy 
programs to achieve the multiple benefits 
of improved adult literacy, improved 
parenting skills, and improved outcomes 
foradolescentchildren needs to be devel- 
oped and tested at middle school levels. 



How Parent Centers Strengthen 
Family, School, and Community 
Relationships In Four Urban 
Schools 



In a set of case studies of four urban 
schools, Center researcher Vivian Johnson 
takes an in-depth look at how parent 
centers can create linkages among home, 
school, and community that are warm, 
persistent, flexible, and inclusive. She 
examines how parent center activities 
can push beyond traditi ,nal parent- 
teacher relationships to the development 
of partnerships and a sense of commu- 
nity. 

"The process of building home-school- 
community partnerships is very difficult," 
Johnson says. u The tradition, culture, 
and structure of daily life in most schools 
do not promote partnerships with parents 
or community members. These case 
study schools have consciously modified 
these attributes to make partnership pos- 
sible." 

"Ata time when rhetorical supportmakes 
discussion of parent involvement com- 
monplace," she notes, "it continues to be 
difficult to sustain parent involvement 
programs, especially in urban areas. The 
four urban schools* persistence and 
achievement is therefore especially note- 
worthy." 



Two of the case study schools are in 
Boston and two are in San Diego. Three 
are elementary; one is junior high, and all 
the schools vary in size and in the racial 
and language backgrounds of their stu- 
dent populations. Johnson gathered her 
case study data through observations of 
the parent center activities, review of 
school and parent. center documents, and 
interviews with principals, teachers, par- 
ents, parent center coordinators, and com- 
munity participants, all conducted during 
site visits. 

In each case study, Johnson presents a 
vignette that illustrates the activities of 
the center, followed by analyses of how 
each center's various practices bring the 
school, its families, and its community 
closer together. She follows this with 
cross-site analyses — looking at the four 
centers as a whole — to examine how par- 
ent centers are influenced by and influ- 
ence pol icy, who is served by such centers 
and who is not, and the effects of the 
centers on the participants and the chil- 
dren in the schools. Finally, she draws 
implications for policy in four areas: child 
care, integrated services, teacher leader- 
ship, and home visits. 
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John P. Holland Elementary School (Bos- 
ton). Johnson's vignette of this school 
describes the hustle and bustle on a Fri- 
day morning as the parent center runs a 
food bank at the school. The center also 
provides training for parents to work in 
classrooms or provide individual tutoring 
for students, and offers information, edu- 
cation, and training programs for parents 
and support groups on special topics that 
parents request. 

Two ''parent home workers" from tne 
center visit parents on request to show 
them how to help their children with 
homework or help them with referrals to 
community agencies. Teachers working 
with parents in thecenter have developed 
learning games to send home to parents, 
to use with theirchildren to practice school 
skills. The center has also offered a com- 
puter course, in both Spanish and En- 
glish, for the past three years. 

Standardized Scores Rising to 
Well-Aoove Average 

Teachers and parents in the school, 
Johnson reports, point with pride to in- 
creases in children's percentile rankings 
on standardized tests (from below aver- 
age to well above average) that have run 
parallel to thcincreaseinparentparticipa- 
tion in the school, with children whose 
parentsweremostinvolvedinhomeleam- 
ing making the greatest gains. 

Patrick 0* Meant Elementary School (Bos- 
ton). It's not just a place; it's a collabora- 
tive relationship. The family center at 
O'Hearn (with the word family 
deliberately selected to denote the 
center's emphasison includingeveryone) 
shares space with the school library — it 
doesn't have a place all its own. But this 
fits perfectly with the school's overall em- 
phasis on inclusion. 

'The point..," Johnson notes, ''is not 
simply to have a place, a center, where 
people can come, the point is to develop 
collaborative relationships between the 
school and families. A parent centei is a 
useful part of that effort, and lack of ad- 
equate space does not deter the effort." 

The O'Hearn Family Center has five 
committees — social events, educational 
workshops, family support group, food/ 
maintenance, and special education sup- 
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The point is to develop 
collaborative 
relationships between 
the school and 
families. A parent 
center is a useful part 
of that effort. 

port— each headed by two or three par- 
ents, with the leadership positions rotat- 
ing. The principal at O'Hearn noted: 
'The objective is to empower people 
rather than create dependency on one 
person." 

Special Events Welcome All 

The family center holds special events 
such as an annual welcome breakfast, 
apple picking time, and family math 
nights. In Johnson's vignette, she de- 
scribes the comfortable interaction that 
occurs at the annual welcome breakfast. 
'Toddlers sit on the floor looking at pic- 
ture books or eating breakfast with other 
family member* while infants sit on laps 
or in strollers next to parents. In the 
breakfast line and at the tables, families 
already active in the school welcome new- 
comers, teachers drop in between classes 
to greet families and eat, and the principal 
speaks with each family as he goes from 
one table to the next Informal discussion 
about the school, its mission and pro- 
grams is heard around the tables...." 

Alonzo E. Norton Elementary School (San 
Diego). Johnson's vignette of this school 
presentsa discussion, inSpanish, between 
a workshop leader and a parentabouthow 
to help children with their homework. 
Such discussions also occur in English 
and in Laotian, Johnson pointsout,asone 
of the hallmarks of the developing parent 
center program in this school is participa- 
tion in workshops by Latino, African- 
American, and Laotian parents to learn 
how to be effectively involved in their 
children's education in school and athome. 
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These workshops are "mediating struc- 
tures" to link schools to families. Those 
for Latino and African-American parents 
are provided by community groups; the 
workshop for Laotian parents is provided 
by their children's bilingual education 
teacher. 

Under a state-funded program operating 
in the school, two Outreach Workers con- 
duct home visits, and these workers have 
become closely connected to families in 
the school. In collaboration with the par- 
ents, school staff, and the principal, they 
are developing programs responsive to 
the needs that parents identify. 

At the time of Johnson's visits, the parent 
center at Horton school did not have its 
own physical space. The school had not 
established a parent center and then 
sought to develop programs to be part of 
the center; instead, many programs of 
parent-school partnership had been and 
were being developed, and a parent cen- 
ter space was then designated in the school 
becausea place was needed to coordinate 
these programs. 

Memorial Academy for International Bacca- 
laureate Preparation (San Diego). This pri- 
marily Latino junior high school main- 
tains high levels of parent involvement in 
grade levels where such involvement is 
usually minimal. One reason for the high 
levels, Johnson notes, is that the school's 
Parent Teacher Student Association 
OPTSA) and the parent center are a com- 
bined effort — the PTSA has expanded 
beyond its traditional "raising funds and 
holdingspecial events" role and created a 
center where parents gather and plan pro- 
grams of family support as well as support 
for students, teachers, and the instruc- 
tional program of the school. 

Parents Provide Unique Support 
for Teachers 

Support for teachers and the instructional 
program of the school is clearly illustrated 
in Johnson 'svignetteon thisschool. which 
describes Parents* Presence, z program that 
is simple in design but potentially power- 
ful in effect Teachers who are experienc- 
ing disruption or misbehavior in a class 
send a note to the parent center briefly 
describingtheirproblem. When theclass 
meets again or soon after, two or three 
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parents appear and "sit in" during the 
class. Johnson says: "Most misbehaving 
students respond positively to the power- 
ful message given by the parents' pres- 
ence in the room — that parents support 
the teacher and the other students who 
are behaving appropriately.... That pres- 
enceshows they careaboutstudents, they 
know what is going on in classrooms, and 
they are partners with teachers. ...Almost 
all students get the message and respond 
positively." 



The principal at Memorial Academy 
points out that "The fact that teachers 
take parents up on their offer to sit in 
classrooms shows that teachers feel com- 
fortable with parents in the classroom; 
there's no threatening factor there...." 

Together, the four case studies illustrate 
the diversity of activities underway in 
parent centers, Johnson says — activities 
widi families thatsupportstudents, teach- 



ers, and schools, and that enable famines 
to influence their children's academic 
progress. Johnsonconcludes: "Byserving 
as a special connector to pull parents, 
teachers, students, and community par- 
ticipants together and to increase the fre- 
quency and duration of communication 
among them, parent centers have the po- 
tential to promote partnerships andcoop- 
erauve efforts within the whole village to 
help all children succeed." ■ 



Manual Provides Guidelines for Coaching in 
Community Programs 



Adultand peervolunteers, business part- 
ners, and paid helpers in.community and 
school settings often find themselves fill- 
ing an important but usually not clearly 
defined role — in their work in programs 
to promote the learningand development 
of children, they need to be a coach. Not 
a teacher, not a mentor, not a parent (and 
yet all of these). Not a sage on the stage, 
not a role model and facilitator, not a 
loving and supportive mother or father 
(and yet all of these). They have to be a 
coach. 

In a previous review of the role of coach- 
ing in community settings, Saundra 
Murray Netdes of Johns Hopkins de- 
fined coaching as "instruction that places 
theresponsibilityforlearningintheleamer 
and fosters the development of skill 
through vigorous use of teaching prac- 
tices, provision of continuous feedback 
on performance in settings designed for 
practice or display of mastery, and provi- 
sion of companionship and other forms of 
social support." 

Based on her definition, Nettles has now 
produced a practitioner's manual to help 
volunteers in community settings under- 
stand whatcoachingisall about and apply 
proven coaching techniques to their own 
efforts. 

The manual describes a variety of prac- 
tices that employers, volunteers, and paid 
helpers can use in their work with youth. 



Four sections cover the components of 
effective coaching — teaching, assessing 
performance, structuring the learning 
environment, and providing social sup- 
port. A final section describes the quali- 
ties and skills thatcoaches need and pro- 
vides a selected bibliography of resources 
for obtaining specialized knowledge in 
many areas where coaching is carried out. 

ThroughoutthemanuaKNettles provides 
an overview of each coaching practice, 
strategies for carrying out the practice, 
and resources to get further information. 
She also provides questions and guide- 
lines for users to reflect on their own 
previous practices and to deepf.n their 
understanding of the coaching elements 
described. 

A Coach leaches 

A coach models, uses rewards to stimu- 
late participation, asks questions, gives 
instructions, and provides a cognitive struc- 
ture for learning, which basically means 
providing a step-by-step way to think 
about something. 

Demonstration is a strategy for providing 
a cognitive structure that combines a lec- 
ture with visual aids or illustrations. "The 
coach performs the demonstrations for 
the learner, and in the process shows the 
learner what and how to do something. 
Then the coach explains why it is done, 
where it is done, and when it is done." 



A strategy that coaches use in giving in- 
structions is called "scold/reinstruction." 
This is a verbal statement that refers to 
previous instruction, butiscornbinedwith 
a scold. For example: "How many times 
do I have to tell you ..." followed by 
repetition of a previous instruction ("...to 
bend those knees," "...to tighten that last 
bolt," "...to follow through"). 

Using the "hustle" to increase the vigor 
and intensity of instruction can also be 
effective. You can a use the "hustle," 
Nettles notes, by simply repeating the 
word itself or by using phrases such 
as"keep it going." 

A Coach Assesses Performance 

A coach has to establish a baseline — find 
out what the learner already knows and 
can do — before trying to change perfor- 
mance. Tne coach also has to do a job 
analysis, which is a detailed description of 
each increment of the total job to be done 
or the total earning to be accomplished 
(for example, learning to construct the- 
ater stage sets, or to pass a math unit). 
Then a coach has to give feedback in a 
way that improves performance or cor- 
rects inappropriate or erroneous perfor- 
mance. 

"Providing praise alone does not qualify 
as feedback," Nettles cautions. "Praise 
plus information on how well the learner 
is doing compared to a standard qualifies 
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as feedback." Thus establishing stan- 
dards of performance is a requirement for 
being able to provide effective feedback. 
A coach can also get help from a learner's 
peers in providingfeedback, encouraging 
them to explain to other karncrs why a 
performance worked or did not work. 

A Coach Structures the Learning 
Environment 

A coach can structure the learning envi- 
ronment so chat it includes the elements 
conducive to learning. Nettles discusses 
how to provide time for learners to prac- 
tice their skills, pian effective workshops, 
incorporate teamwork into the environ- 
ment, have students use journals to re- 
flecton their learning, and have students 
use visualization to improve their perfor- 
mance. 

Providing time for learners to practice 
their skills, Nettles points out, means 
allowing ample practice time for all (not 
just the most proficient). It also means 
providing time formistakes to be made — 
an essential part of the learning process. 
Practice time should proceed through an 
overview of what will be practiced, a tem- 
plate (a guide) for correct performance of 
the skill, and segments of practice that 
allowthestudcntstolearn part of thcskill. 
Practice sessions should allow time for 
learners to get used to the practice envi- 
ronment, should begin wi th a task that the 
learner can do without assistance, and 
should then build on the learner's skills. 

Structured workshopscan be used in many 
coaching activities — for example, film- 



making and writing workshops are com- 
mon in thearts. Many structured learning 
experiences inotherfields — experiential 
learning, internships, apprenticeships — 
are similar to workshop experiences, 
Nettles notes. All structurv d learning 
experiences n-scd to incorporate three el- 
ements: action, reflection, and applica- 
tion to new experiences, activities, or 
events. 

A Coach Provides Socio! Support 

A coach provides social support by help- 
ing learners commit themselves to achiev- 
ing goals, by fosteringself-determinayva, 
and by bringing parents and mentors into 
the coaching process. 

Coaches can help learners commit them- 
selves toachicvinggcals "even when stu- 
dent motivation is fairly low or nonexist- 
ent at the outset," Nettles notes. Re- 
search shows that commitment can be 
fostered regardless of whether the goal 
comes from within the student or from 
someothersource. Ncttlesprovidesstrat- 
egics for getting learners to commit to 
goals whether they are set by the learners 
themselves, set in participation with oth- 
ers, or simply assigned by the coach. She 
also provides strategies for promotingand 
building upon the intrinsic motivation of 
children and adolescents, in order to fos- 
ter self-determination. 

Finally, Nettles stresses the need to in- 
volve pa rentsand mentors in thecoaching 
process. Parent roles complemcnteoach- 
ing roles, and vice versa. "Parents use 
many of the technique? described 



throughout this manual," Nettles says. 
And in many ways, mentoring and coach- 
ing roles overlap, although "coaching is 
oriented toward building skill in a perfor- 
mance area, and mentoring focuses on 
relationships." Nettles provides strate- 
gies that a coach can use to get both 
parents and mentors even more involved 
in the coaching process. 

Resources for Specialized 
Knowledge 

The Practitioner's Manual provides guidc- 
lines and strategies for carrying out the 
general functions of coaching, but bcinga 
coach also requires specialized knowl- 
edge." 

Academic coaches should know tutor- 
ing," Nettles states. "Drama coaches 
should knowabout the mcchanicsof put- 
ting on performances and about acting. 
Job coaches need to know how to match 
clients with jobs, on-the-job training, job 
development, and job analysis." 

A final section of the manual provides an 
annotated bibliography of selected re- 
sources that can provide coaches with 
more specialized knowledge about ap- 
prenticeships;, community involvement, 
conducting meetings, cooperative learn- 
ing, drug abuse prevention, group effec- 
tiveness, industry-education partnerships, 
job coachingjifeskills training, mentoring, 
needs assessment, parent involvement, 
pregnancy prevention, tutoring, violence 
prevention, and youth development. 



Moving Toward Comprehensiveness in Integrating 
Family Services through Collaboration and 
Empowerment: How Are We Doing? 

Center researchers tracking the effective- some words of advice for all the policy mak- "If progress toward comprehensive ser- 
ness of federal, state, and local policies in ersinvolved:thinkcomprehensiveness,uhink vices across areas of need, ages, and cat- 
providing educational, health, and social collaboration, think empowerment— and egories is the goal of policymakers and 
services for children and families have think of them all at the same time. administrators— and we believe itshould 
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be — then collaboration, including family 
empowerment, offers considerable prom- 
ise as a strategy/* say Don Davies, Patricia 
Burch, and Ameetha Palanki, at Boston 
University. 

The researchers arc examining the 
progress of federal, state, and local service 
programs by monitoring reported events 
and trends, interviewing policymakers at 
various levels, and conducting site visits 
of promising programs. In a recent report, 
theyconcentrateon policies implemented 
in four areas: service integration, easing 
transitions from early childhood to school, 
parent involvement, and migrant and 
homeless families and children. 

In each of these areas, they examine se- 
lected Federal and state policies to create 
local collaborative and empowering pro- 
grams, and provide brief case studies of 
programs which show promise to increase 
comprehensiveness through strategies of 
collaboration and family empowerment. 
A major emphasis in this study, they note, 
is "to move beyond describing flaws and 
barriers to comprehensiveness to locating 
posi tive examples of Elaboration, incl ud- 
ing at the family empowerment level. 

Promising Efforts 

The researchers conclude that fragmen- 
tation of services and lack of collaboration 
and empowerment remain the norm, but 
their mini case studies describe some 
promisingefforts diatareoccurring. They 
present five implications that may inform 
small-scale modifications or plans for sys- 
temic change. 

/. Federal programs are not often well coordi- 
nated with state initiatives, but they can be. 
Federal policies to encourage compre- 



hensiveness can produce positive results 
at the state and local level; however, there 
continues to be Federal by-passing of 
states, lack of coordinated Federal-state 
planning, and mandates that are ambigu- 
ous, duplicative of other efforts, 
underfunded, and inflexibly constricted 
by narrow categorical definitions. 

The researchers note a few good examples 
of Federal efforts to address these flaws 
through collaboration. The Head Start 
Transition Demonstration Projects en- 
courage collaboration at the inter-agency 
and intra-agency and worker-family lev- 
els, and try to providecontinuityin parent 
involvementin decision makingandother 
areas from early childhood into the public 
schools. 

2. State-level policies are not often well coordi- 
nated with local practices, but tkey can be. 
State actions for collaboration (including 
family empowerment) have a positive ef- 
fect on local practices; however, state ini- 
tiatives, like their Federal counterparts, 
arealso underfunded, ambiguous,contra- 
dictory in their guidance to local adminis- 
trators, or riddled with gaps and funding 
restrictions. The Kentucky Education 
Reform Act (KERA) provides a positive 
example of one state trying to create a 
comprehensive reform package for all stu- 
dents. 

3. Fundingfor local programs is usually from 
a single, restricted, source, but multi-source 
funding is possible. Combining state and 
Federal funding and flexible local plan- 
ning can facilitate the creation of more 
comprehensive programs. Thecasesshow 
that single-source funding from Federal 
and state sources with complex restric- 
tions and set-asides still characterizes the 



policy system and is a barrier to compre- 
hensive programming. 

Local Initiative Is Proof Positive 

One positive example of local initiative is 
in Los Cruces, New Mexico, where a 
comprehensive service delivery network, 
with home-school-community collabora- 
tion at its hub, draws on an array of Fed- 
eral, state, district, and private funds, Head 
Start, Chapter 1, Migrant and Bilingual 
Education, Follow Through, and Adult 
Education funds are ma ~hed widi state 
and district funds and private money to 
provide comprehensive services to about 
500 children from birth through school 
age. 

4. Consumer demand can spur policies for 
more comprehensive services and collabora- 
tion. Demand from families being served 
can result in increased opportunities for 
collaboration and family empowerment; 
however, there are only a few examples of 
increased family demand for changes to- 
ward more comprehensive services. 

Florida's Dade and Broward counties pro- 
vide a positive example of parents taking 
the initiative for comprehensive services. 
Parent facilitators work with social work- 
ers and interns in family resource centers 
in schools. These facilitators, who call 
themselves RAINmakers, have taken 
specific roles as paraprofessionals and ad- 
vocates in the interest of empowering 
families and developing responsive pro- 
grams. They have drafted a consumerbill 
of rights and encourage family involve- 
ment in decision making. At the state 
level, a private advocacy organization, the 
Florida Family Resource Coalition, is or- 
ganizing a network of service providers 
and advocates to influence state policy 
makers. 



1Y\q Research and Development Report of the Center on Families, Cot rnunttles, 
Schools and Children' s Learning, distributed at no charge, summarizes results of the 
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5. Private foundation policies can encourage 
comprehensive program. This report did 
not focus on private sector policies, but 
found much evidence that many private 
foundations haveastronginterestin many 
of the topics covered in this report These 
include Annie B. Casey, Danforth, DeWitt 
Wallace-Reader's Digest, Ford, Kellogg, 
Lilly, John D. and Catherine T. 
MacArthur, Charles Stewart Mott, RJR 

(continued on page 12) 
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Center on Families, Communities, 
Schools and Children's Learning 

Don Dawes, Co-Director, Boston University 
Joyce L Epstein, Co-Director, Johns Hopkins University 



Mission and Programs 

The mission of this Center is to conduct 
research, evaluations, policy analyses, 
and dissemination to produce new and 
useful knowledge about how families, 
schools, and communities influence 
student motivation, learning, and 
development. A second important goal 
is to improve the connections among 
these major social institutions. 

Two research programs guide the 
Center's work: the Program on the Early 
Years of Childhood, eovcri n g ch i 1 J ren a ged 
birth- 10 through the elementary grades; 
and the Program on the Years of Early and 
Uue Adolescence, cove r i n g you n gs tc rs a ged 
11 -19through the middle and high school 
grades. 

A third program of Institutional 
Activities includes a wide range of 
dissemination projects to extend the 
Center's national leadership. 

Program on the 
Early Years of Childhood 

Sharon Lynn Kagan, Program Director 

• Family Education and Training in 
EarlyCarcand Education (Sharon Lynn 
Kagan, Yale University) 

• Ethnographic Study of Family 
Support for Young Children's School 
Success (Susan McAllister Swap, 
Josephine Bright, Nitza Hidalgo, and 
Sau-Fong Siu, Wheclock College) 

• The Effects of School-to-Home-to- 
School Communications on Children's 
Motivation and Learning (Carole Ames, 
Michigan State University) 

• Natural Support Systems: Impact on 
Puerto Rican FamiIies,Communi tics, and 
Schools (Melvin Delgado, Boston Uni- 
versity) 



• Integration of Family Support and 
Mental Health Services in Elementary 
Schools (Lawrence Dolan, Johns 
Hopkins University) 

• Partncrsin Learning: Family Literacy 
Programs (Lori Connors, Johns Hopkins 
University) 

• Parent Information forSchool Choice 
(Charles Glenn, Boston University) 

• Studiesof Policies to Increase Family- 
School -Community Partnerships: 
(1 )Studicsof RcachingOutSchools: (2) 
Identifying and Analyzing Policies; (3) 
Policy Information and Guidelines ( Don 
Da vies, Patricia Burch, Amcctha 
Palanki, Boston University and Institute 
for Responsive Education) 

• Study of Parent Centers in Schools 
(Vivian Johnson, Boston University, 
Institute for Responsive Education) 

• The Road to Readiness: Family 
Needs, Community Resources, and 
Infant/Toddler Development (Colleen 
Morisset, ZERO-l^O-THREE/TsCCIP). 

Program on the Years 
of Early and Late 
Adolescence 

Diane Scott-Jones, Program Director 

• Family, School, and Community Con- 
nections in Early and Late Adolescence: 
Research, Development, and Improved 
Practice in Middle Grades and High 
Schools (Joyce Epstein, Karen Salinas, 
Lori Connors, and staff, Johns Hopkins 
University) 

• Adolescent Mothers and Their 
Children; Family and School from 
Kindergarten through Adolescence 
(DianeScott-Jones, Temple University) 



• A Study of Coaching in Community 
Settings (Saundra Murray Nettles, Johns 
Hopkins University) 

• Integrated Service Delivery: The 
New Jersey School-Based Services Pro- 
gram (Lawrence Dolan , Johns Hopkins 
University) * 
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(continued from page 10) 
Nabisco, the PewChari table Trusts, and 
Rockefeller. The researchers note that 
private funding sources especially can 
"fill niches that are hard to cover ad- 
equately with many government pro- 
grams, such as research and evaluation, 
staff training, or the use of telecommuni- 
cations. 

Fitting Policy to Family Needs 

Davics, Burch, and Palanki's analysis 
across cases suggests some dements of 
policy design which support strategies of 
collaboration and family empowerment 
in local programs. These elements arc 
not exhaustive but point to concrete steps 
which policymakers can consider in de- 
velops and evaluating their policies. 
They include involving the family as 
.menda setter and partner, esuiblishinc 
broadly representative advisory and policy 
W )a r ds, cs ta bl is h i ng m u 1 1 i p Ic access poi n ts 
to services, setting up inter-agency and 
cross-role networks, providing other sup- 
port for involving families, and using col- 
laborative evaluation mechanisms. II 
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